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tanks of sterile water, and yards of sterile gauze, and felt the intense longing 
for my patient for whom I wondered if recovery were possible. The room was 
heated only by an oil stove, whieh did very little good, for the night was one 
of the coldest I ever felt. I heated irons and put them in the patient's bed to 
keep her warm; the doctor removed the placenta at onee and curetted the 
uterus, after which, of course, the blood stopped flowing. 

I had been trained in a private hospital under a most excellent aseptic 
surgeon and taught that to do things otherwise than in a thoroughly aseptic 
way was criminal. I had only been out of the hospital a few months, in fact, 
this was my first emergency case outside, and had practically nothing with 
which to work. I will say for the benefit of a nurse in a similar position that 
I borrowed gowns and linen from very kind neighbors, covered the bed with 
papers and then put on the sheet, removed her clothing, and moved her to 
the fresh side of the bed as soon as the doctor would permit me to do so. I 
remained with the patient for four days without any relief, getting what rest 
I could while my patient slept; and then she had improved so much that, as 
there was no place for me to sleep, I came to my room at night, and she was 
up in ten days. M. M. 

SPANISH TEXT-BOOKS NEEDED 

Dear Editoe: Can I get an answer through the Journal to these ques- 
tions? I would be ever so grateful to the person who will take some interest 
in the matter. 

1. How can I obtain a text-book on practical nursing in the Spanish 
language for training-school use? I should be happy to find something plain 
and simple to understand. I have started a training school here in Lima, but 
I find it impossible to go on without some book. I do not speak this language 
fluently enough to undertake to translate a book. I have taught anatomy by 
using a text-book for medical students. I am anxiously looking for an answer 
as soon as possible. 

2. How can I obtain different samples of bedside records suitable for an 
infants' ward ? None are used at present, but I find it difficult to give the doctor 
a clear account of the babies, so I would like to introduce them. 

Bertha Moeri, R.N. 
Lima, Peru, South America. 

MRS. ROBB'S BURIAL PLACE 

Dear Editor: Although somewhat tardy, I should like to say just a word 
in the Journal as to the beauty and appropriateness of Isabel Hampton Robb's 
resting place. I happened to be nursing in Burlington at Christmas time and 
was deeply impressed when the midnight chimes of historic old St. Mary's 
pealed out in their exquisite tones the message that Christ is Born! Surely 
it seemed as if the voices of all those dear ones whose bodies sleep there in 
the beautiful old churchyard were singing their Christmas carols too. A beau- 
tiful custom in this old parish is the singing of the " Waits " on Christmas 
Eve, their first carol being sung in the churchyard, where rest also the bodies 
of the Bishops Talbot, Doane, and Odenheimer; surely no sweeter nor more 
beautiful spot could have been chosen for Mrs. Robb's burial. 

Even the town itself is historic, being older than Philadelphia, and the 
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birthplace of Fenimore Cooper and the homes of " Don't Give up the Ship " 
Lawrence and General Grant. It is said that William Perm, as he came up 
the Delaware, fastened his boat to an old buttonwood tree still standing on 
the river bank. 

It is in this old town of history and tradition and in the churchyard of 
beauty and dignity that Mrs. Robb awaits the Resurrection morning. 

E. S. W. 

A MEMORIAL TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

Dear Editor : The nurses of Great Britain are considering carefully the 
matter of a suitable memorial to Florence Nightingale. It goes without saying 
that others than nurses are similarly engaged, and that there ultimately may 
be, not one memorial, but many, erected throughout the Kingdom, in com- 
memoration of her and her immortal work. 

At the same time, there will probably be one scheme, whieh, because of its 
peculiar significance, may be accepted as embodying in the most fitting way 
that sentiment toward her which is not merely national but universal in its 
dimensions. 

The suggestions made by the different committees so far have been apparently 
of two types: the one which would provide some form of pension fund or 
annuity for old and disabled nurses, or for those in need of partial aid; the 
other which would provide improved and enlarged opportunities for the scien- 
tific education of nurses, and thus bring it up to a standard which will compare 
with that of other professions. Our interest as nurses would lie in the latter 
plan, as a logical extension of the system which Miss Nightingale set in motion, 
in founding the first training school in St. Thomas's Hospital. All the world 
has benefited by that school and that system, every hospital and almost every 
home, and it seems to us quite likely that contributions might come from 
nurses and others in all quarters of the globe for such an institute, school, or 
college as would serve to educate nurses better than the hospital alone is able 
to do on account of the increasing demands which the community is making 
of them, demands for public service beyond that in hospital or home, and for 
work not only in the care of the sick, but in the prevention of disease and 
protection of health. 

Such educational work might be carried on in architecturally beautiful 
and appropriate buildings in which might be enshrined some at least of those 
historical records and mementos of Miss Nightingale and her work which are 
to nurses ineffably precious; and similar records and mementos perhaps should 
be preserved of others who have rendered distinguished services in nursing. 
Here perhaps for the first time in history might be placed a suitably equipped 
library for nurses. It is hard to check the imagination in picturing such a 
foundation, and the impetus and inspiration it would give to a body of workers 
and students whose contributions, both actual and potential, to national 
welfare are of value which can hardly be estimated. 

We can think of committees at work in the various European countries 
and in America and Canada, where the name of Florence Nightingale has been 
held in veneration for two generations, receiving the contributions, large or 
small, which thousands of nurses would undoubtedly be glad to give according 
to their means, and no contribution would be too small to be welcomed. Through 



